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Guide to the Museum. 

For the convenience of summer visitors to the 
Museum, the present Bulletin is prepared, containing 
a general description of the contents of the collec- 
tions. It is necessarily brief, and its aim is restricted 
to directing the attention of the stranger to some of 
the most significant features in the galleries without 
attempting elaborate descriptions of any sort. The 
visitor will be much assisted by making himself familiar 
with the Plan of the Building that accompanies the 
Bulletin before consulting the account of each room. 

FIRST FLOOR. 

ENTRANCE HALL. 

The Entrance Hall contains works of sculpture pro- 
duced by a former generation of American artists 
working in the classical spirit that culminated in the 
works of Canova and Thorwaldsen in Europe. 
Thomas G. Crawford, Horatio Greenough, Hiram Powers, 
and Dr. W. Rimmer are all represented. The pair of 
paintings on either hand are good examples of Boucher; 
the subjects, Scenes on the Road to and from the 
Market. Nearer the windows are ancient Greek 
inscriptions obtained by the Archaeological Institute 
of America in its excavations at Assos in the Troad 
(Asia Minor) in the year 1880. Beside the door lead- 
ing into the Egyptian Department is a large Assyrian 
slab found in the palace of Ashur-nasir-pal at Nimrild, 
dating from the reign of that monarch, 885-860 B. C. 
It represents one of the so-called divine attendants. 
The cuneiform writing across the figure is the " Stand- 
ard Inscription of Ashur-nasir-pal," and is a record 
of the king's conquests. A translation of it hangs 
framed beside the slab. 

THE COLLECTION OF CASTS. 

The collection of casts has been selected and arranged with a 
view to illustrating the history of the art of sculpture from the 
earliest times to the decline of Greece and Rome, and to showing 
some of the representative works of the Renaissance. Lack of 
space has prevented an equally representative illustration of the 
art of the Middle Ages ; and the growth of the collections of origi- 
nal antiquities in the Museum during the last few years has been 
such as to crowd out many of the casts of the later classical period, 
as well as a number of those of Renaissance sculpture, which have 
been placed on storage until the erection of the new building. 
Consequently the collection at present appears in somewhat muti- 
lated form, though it is still complete enough to serve as a com- 
panion to the more general or popular histories of sculpture. For 
detailed descriptions the Catalogue of Casts from Greek and Roman 
Sculpture should be consulted. 

EGYPTIAN ROOM. 

Beginning with the Egyptian Room, immediately at 
the right of the entrance to the Museum, here are seen 
reproductions of some of the earliest known examples 
of the art of sculpture. The most interesting among 



them is the famous wooden figure known as the " Vil- 
lage Chief" of which the original is in the Museum of 
Cairo, and is supposed to be contemporary with the 
Great Pyramid of Cheops (IV. dynasty). On the wall 
next the entrance are some reliefs of about the same 
period, from the tombs of Ti and Host, which are re- 
ferred to in all histories of Egyptian art for the skill 
they display in the art of carving, and for the life and 
individuality with which animal figures are represented. 
In this half of the room are other figures and reliefs 
illustrating the manner in which the spirit of conven- 
tionality overpowered Egyptian sculpture and checked 
its development. In the other half of the room are 
examples of Chaldaean and Assyrian sculpture, show- 
ing the differences between their sculptors and those 
of Egypt in the method of representing human and 
animal figures, and of composing sculpture in relief. 

FIRST GREEK ROOM. 

In the First Greek Room are arranged the earliest 
efforts of the Greek sculptors, which show from what 
humble beginnings the greatest sculpture of the world 
arose. In the centre of the room is a case of especial 
interest, containing electrotype reproductions of metal 
works executed in the Mycenaean age, which antedated 
the historical period of Greek civilization by several 
centuries. Our knowledge of this prehistoric period 
is being rapidly developed at the present time, by ex- 
cavations in Crete and other places, and it is found 
that these early Greeks had developed an original, 
strong and noble art, of which the specimens in this 
case are typical examples. Their larger arts are illus- 
trated in the colossal relief of the Lions from the Gate 
of Mykenae (No. I ) and in the sculptured decorations 
Nos. 2, 2A, 3. This civilization was wiped out by 
various causes, which are explained in Greek history ; 
and after an interval began the wonderful period which 
reached its climax in the Parthenon. The crude ef- 
forts of the first sculptors of this period to represent 
the human figure are shown in the so-called statues of 
" Apollo" Nos. 20-22, which become particularly in- 
teresting when it is remembered that they are the best 
work done in their time, and that not more than one 
hundred and fifty years intervened between the most 
primitive of them (No. 20) and the perfect sculpture 
of the Parthenon. The other casts in this room illus- 
trate various phases of these early struggles in different 
parts of the Greek world ; and in all of them the quali- 
ties of earnestness and sincerity are no less evident than 
the failure of the artists to accomplish what they were 
striving to attain. 

SECOND GREEK ROOM. 

In the Second Greek Room is seen a more advanced 
stage of development, but not yet perfection. All the 
works represented here belong to the first half of the 
fifth century B. C, in which the advance was very 
rapid. Probably only about twenty years elapsed be- 
tween the execution of the Aegineian groups (Nos. 60A- 
O) and that of the great statues from the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (Nos. 65A-H, 66A-I), yet it will be 
seen that the latter are infinitely more noble and dig- 
nified than the former, and introduce a much higher 
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form of ideality into the art of sculpture. Attention 
should also be called to the statue of a Charioteer from 
Delphi (No. 85), which is one of the last important dis- 
coveries of sculpture in Greece. (Another copy of this 
statue, in bronze, the material of the original, will be 
found in the Room of the Greek Terra-cottas.) The 
latest works in this room are the copies of the Disko- 
bolos (81) and Marsyas (S2) of Myron who was a con- 
temporary of Pheidias, though probably somewhat 
older, with a predilection for representing the human 
figure in intense action, in which he was the greatest 
master of antiquity. 

THIRD GREEK ROOM. 

The Third Greek Room contains sculptures of about 
the middle of the fifth century, principally individual 
statues, among which the most important are the 
copies of works by Polykleitos, ranged along the wall 
opposite us as we enter. He was the master of the 
great school of Argos while Pheidias was active in 
Athens, and his most famous works in our time are 
the Doryphoros or spear-bearer (No. 101) and the 
Diadumenos or youth binding a victor's fillet around 
his head (Nos. 102-103A). Another statue of great 
beauty is that of Athena (No. 109), which is supposed 
by some authorities to be a copy of a work by Pheidias 
(the so-called " Lemnian " Athena). 



FOURTH GREEK ROOM. 

The requirements of the building made it necessary 
to interrupt the historical sequence at this point, where 
the Parthenon would naturally follow; and therefore 
the Fourth Room has been used principally for Busts, in- 
cluding the heads of many well-known statues, so ar- 
ranged as to give a synoptical view of the history of 
Greek and Roman sculpture, illustrating its development 
from the earliest known examples to the great period, 
and then the successive stages of its decline through 
the later centuries of Greek civilization, ending with a 
series of busts of Roman emperors, from Augustus to 
Alexander Severus. These busts are numbered accord- 
ing to their historical sequence. The centre of the 
room is occupied by a large case containing casts from 
small bronzes, terra-cottas, etc., of different periods of 
Greek sculpture, which show how closely the smaller 
arts followed the greater through the various stages of 
progress and decline. Many of these little figures are 
of great beauty and well repay careful examination. 



PARTHENON ROOM. 

From the Room of the Busts we pass directly into 
the large Parthenon Room, entirely devoted to the 
sculptures of the Parthenon and one other temple — that 
of Apollo at Phigaleia or Bassae — which was built by 
the same architect. As every figure among these 
statues and reliefs is of prime importance to the stu- 
dent of art or the lover of beautiful sculpture, it would 
be useless to attempt to point out their attractions, or 
to select individual examples for mention in this brief 
summary, and the visitor must therefore be referred to 
the Catalogue for specific information. The selection 
of the frieze here displayed includes about 275 feet of 
the 410 feet which survive, the statues on the long 
pedestals in the middle of the room represent nearly 
all the important fragments that remain of the groups 
which adorned the two pediments or gables of the build- 
ing, and there are eight of the metopes which consti- 
tuted the third element of its sculptural decorations. 
The relative positions which these decorations occupied 
on the temple may best be studied on the model of a 
corner of the Parthenon which stands in the Corridor 



just outside one of the doors of this room. The sculp- 
tures from the temple of Apollo, referred to above, 
consist of a selection from its frieze, placed high on the 
wall opposite the Parthenon metopes. In this room 
is also placed an instructive model of the Akropolis, 
on which the relative positions of its buildings may be 
studied. 

CORRIDOR. 

Entering the Corridor by the door nearest the street, 
we find at its western end a number of statues and 
reliefs which belong either to the period of the Par- 
thenon or the years immediately following. Among 
them is a liberal selection of gravestones, chiefly from 
Athens, showing the types of monuments which the 
Greeks erected to their dead at the time when their 
art was at its greatest. The lesson of the beauty, the 
simplicity, and the tranquillity of these is most im- 
pressive when compared with similar works of the 
present day. A recent acquisition of singular impor- 
tance is the cast of one of the marble sarcophagi found 
at Sidon in 1887, and now in Constantinople, which for 
beauty of proportion and for refinement and sobriety 
of decoration ranks among the noblest monuments of 
its kind. 

Passing along the Corridor, we come upon the be- 
ginning of the period of the decline, the fourth century 
B. C, in which grace, charm, and pathos took the 
place of the sturdier qualities of the older sculptures, 
in the ideals which the artists sought to embody in 
their works. The tendencies of this later spirit will 
be seen in such works as the " Ilioneus" (501), the 
Niobe (505), and the "Praying Boy" (511); but they 
find their chief expression in the Hermes of Praxiteles 
(516), the most beautiful, as it is the most character- 
istic, work of its time. Praxiteles was the greatest 
master of the younger school of Athens as Pheidias 
was of the elder, the two being separated by an interval 
of about two generations. Other representative works 
of the fourth century are exhibited in the several 
alcoves of the Corridor, and among them has been 
placed, for lack of appropriate space in other parts of 
the building, an original Greek marble of great impor- 
tance, the colossal seated statue of Kybeli, or Cybele\ 
the Mother of the Gods. Although unfortunately in 
a fragmentary condition, this figure offers invaluable 
material for the study of drapery, and shows, by con- 
trast, how inadequate the plaster casts are in repro- 
ducing the strength and vitality which the hand of the 
sculptor gave to the marble, in the carving of the great, 
sweeping folds of the garments. 

Near this statue, and under glass, are copies of the 
reliefs on the two long sides of the most famous 
sarcophagus discovered at Sidon in 1887, supposed at 
the time to have been that of Alexander the Great, 
though this has been proved to be impossible. All four 
sides of the original are elaborately decorated with 
reliefs, on which the colors originally applied to the 
surface are still fresh. On account of the danger to 
these colors, it is not possible to make casts of the 
sculptures, and this copy was therefore painted by Mr. 
Joseph Lindon Smith especially for the Museum. 
These reliefs are the most important example that sur- 
vives of the use of color in Greek sculpture, and show 
with what detail the painter added his art to that of 
the sculptor before the work of the latter was consid- 
ered complete. 

Beyond this sarcophagus stands the Venus of Melos 
(539), with other figures of similar character arranged 
near her for comparison. In the next section is another 
original marble, the fragment of a nude statue of Venus, 
or Aphrodite, which is one of the most beautiful 
objects in the Museum and deserves especial attention. 

Towards the eastern end of the corridor, the strictly 
chronological sequence has been necessarily somewhat 
modified, for considerations of light and space. The 
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casts here illustrate the last age of Greek sculpture, 
strictly so called, known as the Hellenistic period 
(roughly 323-30 B.C.), with some examples of Roman 
sculpture, the two not being kept clearly apart. Of 
Hellenistic art the most typical specimens are the 
Dying Gaul (d^a,), the Gaul and his Dead Wife (655) and 
the Laokoon (656), which, like some of the other figures 
about them, show the tendency to intensity of action 
and emotion, and also to extreme realism in details, 
which characterized the art of their time. Roman 
sculpture is represented by such works as the well- 
known Wolf of the Capitol (557), the portrait of a 
Roman Sacrificing (558), the so called " Pudicilia " (563), 
which probably decorated the grave of a Roman ma- 
tron, and the details from the reliefs on the column of 
Trajan, which are arranged along the wall of the stair- 
case. A typical form of Roman portraiture is illus- 
trated in the seated statue known as the " Younger 
Agrippina " (567), in which the head of an elderly ma- 
tron is combined with a youthful figure, the latter 
copied from a Greek statue of much earlier date. 

The Hall of Greek Vases, which opens from this 
end of the Corridor, was until recently filled with casts 
of Hellenistic sculpture. A few of these still remain 
on the walls, the most notable being the selection 
from the frieze of the great altar at Pergamon, illustrat- 
ing the Battle of the Gods and Giants, which is at 
the further end of the Hall. A sketch of the entire 
altar, restored, will be seen below the cast. This is 
the most important monument of its period that sur- 
vives. The Greek vases are briefly described on page 
16 of this Bulletin. 

ROOM OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

This collection is still far from complete, and a sys- 
tematic arrangement of it is impossible in the space 
which can be assigned to it in the present building. It 
contains examples of the work of some of the promin- 
ent sculptors of the period, and a few of the more im- 
portant monumental compositions. The large cast in 
the middle of the room represents mediaeval art in Italy, 
being the pulpit of the Cathedral of Siena, by JViccoli 
Pisano, without its staircase, which was added later. 
Michelangelo's two famous groups from the tombs of 
the Medici, are at one end of the room, and between 
them his colossal statue of Moses. At the other end 
are GhiberWs doors of the Baptistery, and on the wall 
opposite them a number of original Renaissance relief s, 
which supply the element of color that is lacking in the 
casts. Lucca delta Robbia and his school are represented 
by some of their characteristic reliefs on the same wall ; 
Donatello by his St. George, his David, and a number of 
smaller works in various parts of the room, among those 
of other sculptors. The recumbent marble figure of his 
wife by Frank Duveneck under the front windows, is 
placed here temporarily. 

THE CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

The collection of original examples of Greek and 
Roman art has become within recent years one of the 
most important features of the Museum, embracing as 
it does certain branches which cannot be adequately 
studied in reproductions, since no accurate method 
of reproducing their more subtle qualities is possible. 
This is especially true of the smaller arts, which the 
visitor will find represented here by many specimens 
of an exceptionally high grade; and they are worthy 
of his most careful attention, as they will enable him 
to familiarize himself, in a manner impossible by read- 
ing, with some of the most exquisite forms of expres- 
sion of the Greek instinct for beauty. The collection 



is divided into four sections, which are exhibited practi- 
cally in four separate rooms, though there is an occa- 
sional over-lapping from one to another. Taking them 
in the order in which they occur, in the first room at 
the left of the entrance are the 



SCULPTURES. 

This division of the collection is still small, and 
many of the objects in it are fragmentary; but among 
them are a number of great beauty, and others of 
which the student of Greek art will readily appreciate 
the importance. The most conspicuous object in the 
room is the Portrait Head of a Roman, of terracotta, 
which stands in a glass case in the centre. For its 
wonderful characterization of the individual repre- 
sented, as well as its perfect preservation, this is one 
of the most remarkable portraits which ancient art 
has left us, and one of the most valuable possessions 
of the Museum. Near it stand two fragmentary sta- 
tuespone the draped figure of a woman, an original 
Greek work, the other the nude figure of an athlete, a 
Roman copy of a Greek work of the fifth century B.C., 
the original having been probably by Polykleitos (see 
the Third Greek Room of casts). In front of this is a 
Grave monument of the fifth century B. C., an imitation 
on a colossal scale of the little oil jugs which the 
Athenians used to deposit on the graves of their 
friends. (Specimens of these may be seen in case 8 
in the Hall of Greek Vases). The triangular Base of 
a Candelabrum should also be studied for the beauty 
of its decorations. Passing around the room, the 
most noteworthy objects on the wall at the left of the 
entrance are the statue of the Youthful Hermes, the 
Head of a Goddess (an original Greek work of the fourth 
century B.C.) and the unusually fine head of Herakles. 
On the opposite wall attention should be called to the 
Torso if a Goddess, one of the noblest fragments in the 
collection, to the head of a youth, possibly by Skopas, 
and to the Ideal Head, probably that of a goddess, 
which is a work of the school of Athens in the period 
between Pheidias and Praxiteles. Along the inner 
half of the same wall are a bust of Augustus, which is 
one of the best surviving portraits of him, and a colos- 
sal head of Alexander the Great, resembling the famous 
one in the Capitoline Museum, a cast of which is 
placed beside it for comparison. In this part of the 
room, extending along the inner wall, are also a num- 
ber of characteristic Roman portrait busts, with two of 
late Greek date, the latter representing Ptolemy IV. of 
Egypt and his Queen, Arsinoe. Against the same 
wall stand a charming statue of a boy, called a Young 
Apollo, who is bending forward as though about to 
run, and a quaint figure of a lion, an amusing exam- 
ple of primitive Greek art, which was found at Pera- 
chora, near Corinth, where it was erected as the 
decoration or protector of a grave, perhaps six cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Returning to the first 
wall, the pieces which remain to be especially noted 
are the large female figure from a Greek grave monu- 
ment, similar to some of those represented among the 
casts at the western end of the Corridor; the Head 
of an Infant which is a worthy companion to the 
representatives of children by the great sculptors of 
the Renaissance; the exquisite fragment of a small 
female torso; and the Greek bust supposed by some to 
be a portrait of Menander, in which the sculptor has 
given his subject a dignity which would make it appear 
an ideal conception were it not for the strongly marked 
individuality of the features. Above is an exceptional 
head, perhaps an Artemis, that shows the delicate 
quality of Greek sculpture at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. 

Two of the most important works- in the collection 
of sculptures are the KybettxaA. the torso of Apkrodit 
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both of which are among the casts in the Corridor. 
Attention should also be called to the fragments of the 
frieze of the temple at Assos, and the two large Etrus- 
can sarcophagi from Vulci, in the room of the Terra- 
Cottas, which follows next. 



GREEK TERRA-COTTAS. 

These are displayed in the room which is approached 
through the second door at the left of the Entrance 
Hall. This room contains terra-cotta objects, chiefly 
statuettes, from different parts of the Greek world, all 
of which, except a few fragments from temple sites, were 
found in graves. They illustrate all periods of Greek 
art, especially the time between the fourth and first 
centuries B. C. They explain themselves, presenting 
either persons of everyday life or the divinities of 
Victory (Nike) and Love (Eros, Cupid). Dolls, toys, 
caricatures, and masks, may also be identified readily. 
The figures on the right of the entrance are mostly 
from Tanagra, and those on the left are from towns in 
Asia Minor, including Myrina, Smyrna, and Assos. The 
beautiful statuette which stands alone is an Aphrodite 
(Venus) probably leduced from some figure that was 
famous in antiquity. 

The two excellently carved limestone sarcophagi 
with figures on their lids are Etruscan, the nearer of 
them in the manner of the third century B. C, the 
farther of somewhat later style, the sides exhibiting 
subjects which are represented in a way that is dis- 
tinctly Greek. Above them, on the wall, are two 
fragments of the frieze from the temple at Assos 
(seventh to sixth century B. C.) , the one to the left 
exhibiting two sphinxes facing each other, the other 
Herakles (Hercules) shooting some fleeing centaurs. 
These fragments may be studied carefully as among 
the most typical instances of Greek sculpture in its 
infancy. 

To the right, in a table case, will be seen many in- 
stances of terra-cotta moulds, and of vessels for daily 
use produced from them. These objects were manu- 
factured at Arezzo, in Italy, about the time of Augustus 
in the first century B. C, and reflect, with singular 
charm and grace, the work of still earlier silversmiths. 
A label exposed in the case explains the process 
adopted by the designers. 

The collection of ancient glass, — Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman, — which is in the case near the door of 
exit as well as in one window case, must not be 
passed over. The iridescent colors so noticeable 
upon some specimens are caused by the disintegration 
of the surface of the glass, which was originally clear 
and translucent. 

At ihe end of the series of terra-cottas is a case of 



MODERN FORGERIES, 

which are introduced here as a special feature in con- 
sideration of the attention that is directed to the work 
of counterfeiters of objects of Greek art. Descriptive 
labels explaining each example will be found in the 
case. 



BRONZES, GEMS AND COINS. 

The room marked Greek Metal Room on the Plan 
comprises many classes of small objects either of 
Greek art or of arts closely allied to it. The bronze 
statuettes are arranged in the upright cases in the 
middle of the room, the earlier pieces, down to the 
last years of the fifth century B. C, in the case 
farther from the Terra-cotta Room, the later speci- 
mens in the nearer. Of the more ancient : the small 



archaic head, the Artemis with the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of Chimaridas, and the figure of Hermes bearing 
the ram may be taken as typical works of the sixth 
century; the boy on horseback, treated with great 
vivacity, marks the transition to the fifth century ; 
while the athlete at the top of the case, represented as 
placing a crown on his head, and the circular mirror 
supported by an Aphrodite (Venus) accompanied by 
Erotes(cupids), illustrate the art of the first half of the 
fifth century. In the nearer case the small Athena re- 
flects the dignity of a larger statue of the end of the 
fifth century, from which it was probably copied ; 
the Aphrodite with pearl earrings, on the top shelf, 
and the Apollo standing beside her are masterpieces 
of a later date. A large gold earring placed in this 
case, which shows a Victory (Nike) driving her char- 
iot, is a unique jewel; it may have been a votive offer- 
ing or the appendage of some statue. 

Vessels of bronze and handles of vessels are to be 
found in the upright wall case at one end of the room, 
and in several of the individual cases on the floor. In 
the latter are three exceptionally important specimens, 
— the large Greek amphora, wonderfully preserved, and 
of marvelous purity cf outline, the Etruscan toilet-box 
from Palestrina, with some of the articles it formerly 
contained, and' the Greek wine jug, with the handle 
wrought into the figure of an athlete. The ten Etrus- 
can mirrors in the case below the neighboring window 
are decorated with incised designs, and the addition of a 
handle, while the Greek mirror cases are decorated with 
subjects in relief; the case with a centaur and nymph, 
and that with two figures seated near a tree, are particu- 
larly worthy of attention. 

At the end of the room near the Corridor two heads 
of bronze demand careful notice : "The portrait of a lady 
with her delicately personal features and life-like hair, 
(conjecturally called Arsinoe), and the Roman Male 
Head, a masterly but summary portrait of late date. 
Several small marble heads beneath the window near 
by illustrate a succession of Greek styles. On the 
opposite side of the room a marble figure of a draped 
woman repeats the type of the Tanagra statuettes. 

The case beneath the central window contains smaller 
objects of Greek art, in precious materials. In the 
first division at the left are seals from all parts of the 
Greek world and of all dates — Mycenaean, Etruscan, 
Greek, Roman. The Etruscan scarab in the third 
horizontal row representing two warriors supporting a 
comrade, the Greek chalcedony of a ccnv browsing on 
a tree in the fourth, and two gems from the Marlbor- 
ough collection — the sard of Hermes with his lyre and 
the sard representing a Triton and Nereid — may be 
noticed especially. In the second division are cameos, 
that is, gems carved in relief. The largest, representing 
a Victory driving a chariot, from the Ludovisi Collec- 
tion, is famous for color and size ; the turquoise portraits 
of Livia and Augustus, and the two representations of 
Aurora, in her chariot, are exquisite examples ; but sur- 
passing all these in skill, beauty, and fame, is the Marl- 
borough Cameo, a work of Tryphon, representing the 
Nuptials of Cupid and Pysche, which is regarded by some 
authorities as the most exquisitely cut cameo in 
the world. The inimitable grace of the whole, the 
skill by which the color of the stone is made to 
suggest night with the sickly tone of torch-light, the 
humor which contrasts the tremulous earnestness of 
the chief actors with the indifference of the torch- 
bearer, constitute the charm of the gem. Attempts at 
reproduction made by Wedgwood and Bartolozzi hang 
on the wall near by. In the following division, the 
three Mycenaean gold plaques, the two Greek pins with 
golden bees crawling over the akanthos flower, the 
girl's diadem of microscgpic perfection, and the lower 
row of signet rings are mentioned especially, though 
nothing should be passed over. In the last division 
will be seen a series of necklaces, instances of the infinite 
skill of the Greek jeweller. 
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In the centre of the room is a collection of selected 
Greek coins, a Guide to which has been issued by the 
Museum. Of the coins of cities in Italy and Sicily, 
the butting bull of Thurium, No. 21 ; the superb head 
of Hera on the coin of Pandosia, No. 32 ; the eagles 
tearing a hare, No. 37 ; the masterpiece of the artist 
Kimon, the head of Arethusa, No. 68'; and the mas- 
terpiece of Evaenetos, No. 85 ; the head of Persephone, 
which is the most famous of all Greek coins, should 
be examined. On the mainland of Greece, the beau- 
tiful head of Apollo, No. 132 ; the regal series of 
Macedonia, including Nos. 147 and 148, should be ob- 
served, as well as the portraits of Alexander the Great, 
Nos. 206-210. Nos. 251-252 are famous for their 
beauty and rarity, and the series of Athenian Coins 
in division 5 appeal to all interested in the story of 
Athens. Passing to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
the coins of the wealthy cities of Kyzikos, Nos. 
413-425; and Lampsakos, 426-430; and the rare series 
from Klazomenae with the swan and the head of 
Apollo, are among the most attractive. In the last 
division will be found a few good specimens of the 
portrait coins of the Roman emperors. 



GREEK VASES. 

The importance of Greek vases is altogether excep- 
tional. Not only are they the repository of a great 
part of our information concerning the whole course 
of painting and the decorative arts in Greece, but it is 
to them that every investigator and teacher in every 
branch of Greek studies must turn for information 
and illustration. The Museum is fortunate in possess- 
ing a collection which "for the importance and beauty 
of its specimens takes very high rank. 

(1) Beginning at the entrance from the Room of 
Renaissance Casts, at the right is a case of Cypriote 
vases, many dating from the second millennium B.C. 
On the left are "Mycenaean " vases together with a later 
class of vases that are distinguished by their decora- 
tion with geometric patterns. These geometric vases 
date as late as the seventh century B. C, and include 
many characteristic examples of the earliest efforts of 
pottery in Athens. The two colossal vases on ped- 
estals at the end of the room are early examples from 
Boeotia, in Greece. 

(2) Passing down the right side of the room, the 
first case contains, on the top shelf, characteristic 
examples of archaic Boeotian ware. The early Corin- 
thian and Rhodian vases on the lower shelves exemplify 
the influence of eastern textile arts on Greek decora- 
tion during the seventh and sixth centuries B. C. 

(3) The rest of the collection, with the exception of 
one case, consists, mainly, of vases made in Athens, 
though most of them were found outside of Greece, where 
they had been exported in the course of trade. Those 
on this side of the room, dating in the sixth century 
B. C, have black figures on the red clay ground. The 
large amphorae decorated in this manner on the lowest 
shelf of the next case may be cited also for another 
reason : they are two of the vases that were filled with 
oil and given as prizes in the athletic contests held in 
Athens. Another attractive piece is the famous am- 
phora in the last case on this side, with a picture of a 
shoemaker 's shop on one side and a blacksmith's shop on 
the other. 

(4) Towards the close of the sixth century B. C. the 
technique of vase painting underwent a change. The 
figures previously painted in black were now drawn on 
the red ground, which was then glazed black so as to 
leave the figures red. The rare example standing 
alone in the centre of the room illustrates this vitally 
important change, where the same subject may be seen 



treated in the "black-figured" style on one side of the 
vase and in the "red-figured" on the other. Starting 
again at the entrance of the room, three of the cases 
between the windows, the two long cases running down 
the middle of the room, and the case in front of the 
" Porch of the Maidens " are filled with these Attic 
red-figured vases. Reference must be made to the 
labels for the names of the shapes of the vases and the 
subjects represented on them, and for the names of the 
artists who painted them, but attention should be 
directed to the signally important group of vases by 
Euphronios, and those by Brygos, Duris, and other mas- 
ters that will be found in the central cases. A small 
lekythos showing a battle of Greeks and Amazons is one 
of the most delicately drawn in the collection, and 
will be found at the end of the case facing the Porch. 

(5) The Museum collection, is particularly rich in 
vases moulded in human and animal shapes, which seem 
to have been popular in Athens about the beginning of 
the fifth century B.C. A series of these, including some 
remarkable representations of negroes, is arranged in 
the first case between the windows. 

(6) The charming " lekythoi," or oil jugs, made at 
Athens for the purpose of funeral offerings, with de- 
signs painted on white ground, are illustrated here by 
several examples. The subjects are treated in bright 
colors, and are often connected with the grave. 
These white lekythoi will readily be distinguished in the 
following case, where they occupy the top shelf. 

(7) The last case on this side is filled with vases made 
in Greek towns in Italy, which illustrate the decline 
of the red-figured technique in the fourth century B. C. 
Here one sees not only overcrowded design and hasty 
drawing, coupled with the lavish use of accessory 
colors, but also fantastic shapes and plastic decorations. 

In conclusion, the small plastic lekythos representing 
the Birth of Aphrodite, where the goddess, exquisitely 
modeled, emerges from an opening shell, calls for par- 
ticular remark. No more typical example of the re- 
finement of design and delicacy of execution that 
characterize the best Greek work could be chosen. 
This vase will be found in the second of the long cases, 
in the middle of the top shelf. 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Entrance to the Egyptian Collection is gained 
through the second door on the right of the Main 
Hall. 

The Mummies, Cartonage Cases and Coffins contained 
in the glass cases on the right-hand side of the room, 
belong to the period of the XXIst-XXVIth dynasties 
inclusive — about B.C. 1100-550. The brightly col- 
ored decorations of the cartonage cases represent vari- 
ous symbols, gods, goddesses and scenes connected 
with life in the Underworld, interspersed with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions recording the names and titles of 
the deceased, as well as prayers for offerings and other 
benefits bestowed by the gods. Mummies were fre- 
quently encased in three or even four coffins, and a 
glance at those standing on top of the wall cases will 
show how these coffins were fitted one within another. 
Masks attached to the inner and outer coffins are often 
beautifully carved : a good example may be seen on 
the coffin which stands in the tall glass case against 
the wall ; others are shown in wall case PP. 

Wall cases E and F contain funeral stelae of wood 
and calcareous stone. These tablets usually bear a 
scene representing the dead person in whose name 
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they were set up making offerings to certain gods ; 
below is inscribed a prayer that " all things good and 
pure" be granted to the deceased. 

Wall cases G, H, I and J contain mummified croco- 
diles, birds/and other animals, human fragments, masks, 
wooden statuettes, figures of the Triune god Ptah- 
Seker-Osiris standing on pedestals (often serving to 
contain papyri), miniature sarcophagi and other objects 
of funeral equipment. 

Wall-case K contains a collection of Ushabli figures 
covering a period from the Xlllth dynasty to the 
XX Vlth, and even later, — about B. C. 2200-500. These 
figures were made of stone, alabaster, wood or glazed 
faience, and were buried with the dead ; being either 
laid about the tomb in rows or put into boxes. Their 
function was to perform for the deceased such agricul- 
tural labors as might be required of him in the Under- 
world ; and the formula which, when recited, would call 
them into activity, is usually inscribed across the front 
of each figure: this formula constitutes the Vlth chap- 
ter of the Book of the Dead. 

Wall cases L, M, N, and OO contain kohl-pots, jars 
for perflates and unguents, vases, etc., made of alabas- 
ter ; an assortment of similar objects made of pottery, 
one small but fine bowl made of blue-glazed faience, 
and a number of sandals, mirrors, writing-palettes, etc. 

On top of these wall-cases is a row of so-called Can- 
opic jars. These stood, in a set of four, near the sar- 
cophagus; and each jar, consecrated to a particular 
deity, was used to hold a portion of the intestines re- 
moved from the body during the process of mummifi- 
cation. 

Case SS contains a collection of miniature figures 
of various gods, made of blue-glazed faience and semi- 
precious stones. They were used as amulets, and are 
generally found in mummy cases — either worked into 
the scheme of decoration, or laid in among the bandages. 

Cases T, U, V, and W contain amulets of another 
kind. These are made of jasper, carnelian, porphyry, 
lapis-lazuli, faience, etc., in the forms of various sym- 
bols which stand for life, protection, stability, happi- 
ness, and similar blessings. They were used by the 
living and buried with the dead; the precise use of 
many of them being governed by certain chapters of 
the Book of the Dead. 

Case XX. The scarabs shown here are of two 
kinds: (1) Funeral scarabs, and (2) scarabs worn for 
adornment. The larger scarabs of the first kind, made 
of green basalt by preference, usually have chapter 
30 B of the Book of the Dead inscribed upon the fiat 
base. This chapter was supposed to prevent the heart 
of the deceased from being " repulsed in the Under- 
world," and the scarabs on which it was engraved 
were laid upon the breast of the mummy. Smaller 
funeral scarabs, made of steatite, faience, carnelian, 
etc., were inscribed with the names of gods, kings, 
officials, monograms and other devices, and were set 
in rings, placed on the fingers of the mummy, or 
wrapped up in the bandages with which- the body was 
swathed. 

Scarabs of the second kind, made of all possible 
materials, bore devices and inscriptions of unlimited 



variety — most of which cannot be explained satisfac- 
torily. It is probable, however, that they were used 
as talismans, and some of them even seem to have had 
a political significance. 

In the next section of the room, directly opposite the 
entrance, sits a colossal granite statue of Ramescs II, 
the third king of the XlXth dynasty, — about B. C. 
1400. Behind, on either side of the door, are basalt 
figures of the goddess Pasht, a personification of the 
sun's heat. To the right stand two large cases contain- 
ing a mummy of the XXVIth dynasty, with the carton- 
age case and coffins belonging to it. This set adequately 
shows the methods employed for a burial of the better 
class. 

To the left, a sphinx, which once had the head of a 
ram, illustrates very well the way in which the Pha- 
raohs and other royal personages often appropriated 
the monuments of their predecessors. This sphinx 
was made during the reign of some shepherd king, 
and at one time, doubtless, bore his cartouche and 
titles; these, however, were evidently erased, — the 
cartouches of Set-Nekht, the last king of the XlXth 
dynasty, being substituted. Another example of this 
practice may be seen in the seated figure of a scribe to 
the left of the sphinx. This figure was made during 
the Xllth dynasty, but was subsequently appropriated 
by the son of Rameses II. 

Owing to the fact that nearly all the objects and 
monuments in this room are provided with labels, it 
will be unnecessary to describe them here in further 
detail. Suffice it to say that cases 3, 4, and 5 contain 
objects covering the greater part of Egyptian history, 
while those on the opposite side of the aisle are more 
exclusively devoted to relics of prehistoric times and 
the earliest dynasties, representing the latest results of 
modern archaeology. 

SECOND FLOOR. 

HALL. 

On the landing of the staircase hangs a large six- 
teenth century tapestry from the Brussels factory rep- 
resenting Scipio Africanus rescuing his Father, who has 
been wounded by the Carthaginians at the battle of the 
Ticinus. Another smaller piece of the same set, the 
exact subject of which is undetermined, hangs in 
the Hall above. Great skill has been expended on the 
borders of these tapestries as well as on their main de- 
signs. The remaining tapestries hanging in the Hall 
are : The Triumph of Peace — another Brussels piece 
of the early eighteenth century, from a design from 
L. van Schoor; Summer, an eighteenth century work, 
probably of Flemish origin ; and a Raphaelesque As- 
sumption of the Virgin, of sixteenth century Italian work. 

The works of sculpture in the Hall are mostly of 
recent date. Chief among them, beginning from 
the right, are a statuette in the style of Bernini — 
Christ at the Column of Flagellation; The Flight of Love, 
where the love god is flitting by a girl while she sleeps, 
a work of the living French artist, Auguste Rodin, a 
statue of Diana by A. Falguiire; three small bronzes, 
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also by Auguste Rodin — Vulcan creating Pandora, the 
Death of Alcestis, and the Brother and Sister; a marble 
bust by the same artist, called Ceres; and the somewhat 
self-conscious First Inspirations of Columbus by Giulio 
Monteverde. 

To the right are 

THE COLLECTION OF 
PAINTINGS. 

FIRST PICTURE GALLERY. 

Beginning at the left, attention may be directed to 
the following pictures : Virgin and Child by an artist of 
the School of Memling ; a Donor and Patron Saints of 
the School of Holbein ; a large Pieta by Vivarini, with 
figures of saints in panels on either side of a plastic 
figure qf the dead Christ. On the long north side : 
Death of the Virgin by Wohlgemuth; Portrait of Anna 
Maria de Schodt by Van Dyck ; Danae and the Shower 
of Gold by Rembrandt in his latest style, signed and 
dated 1652; Portrait of a Lady by Frans Hals, dated 
1648 ; Interior of a House by Pieterde Hooghe ; Interior 
of a Butcher's Shop by Tenters the Younger; the Usurer 
by Metsu. At the end of .the room : Pieta by Carlo 
Crivelli, signed and dated 1485. On the long south 
wall : a contemporary copy of Titian's Paul III. (Far- 
nese), a small picture of fustice by Paul Veronese, and 
an important painting by Velasquez of Don Ballasar 
Carlos and his Dwarf. 

SECOND PICTURE GALLERY. 

This room is named after Washington Allston, the 
Boston painter (1779-1843). Some of his less im- 
portant works are hung on the western wall. The 
remaining paintings consist chiefly of American por- 
traits at the end of the eighteenth century of persons 
memorable in the country's history. Foremost among 
them are the famous Athenaeum portraits of George 
and Martha Washington by Gilbert Stuart, painted in 
1796. Above them hangs another large panel portrait 
of Washington by the same artist. To the left, the 
portrait of General Knox is an excellent example of 
Stuart at his best, and many others of this artist's 
works are hanging on the same wall. 

The eastern wall is devoted to works of fohn 
Singleton Copley (1737-1815), and some of the best 
known of his works may be seen here, especially the 
three large canvases on the lower line. Watson and the 
Shark was painted in 1778, and records an incident in 
the harbor of Havana where a young man lost his leg 
in the encounter here depicted. Copley painted the 
picture from the account given him by Watson himself. 
The portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, acquired 
quite recently by the Museum, was painted by Copley 
in Rome in 1774-5; and the well-known Family Group, 
showing Copley with his wife, children, and father-in- 
law, was painted in England at a later date. On the 
south wall three pieces by Sully, including a portrait of 
the actress, Fanny Kemble, are also worthy of remark. 



THIRD PICTURE GALLERY. 

The Third Gallery contains modern paintings, many 
of them of the eighteenth century. The following 
deserve special attention : Beginning at the left, 
Tivoli and the Campagna by Richard Wilson ; a pair of 
portraits of Lord and Lady Lyndhurst by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. On the screen between the windows a por- 
trait by Goya, possibly of his son, and a Still Life by 
Chardin. On the back of the screen is hung an attrac- 
tive collection of five pictures, recently given to the 
Museum, painted by artists of the French and English 
Schools of the nineteenth century. On the south wall 
are a portrait of Dibdin by Opie, Salisbury Cathedral by 
Constable, and a portrait of William Locke by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Behind the door is an important 
Millet — Ruth and Boaz; also two pictures by Dela- 
croix — the Lion Hunt and a PietA. On the western 
wall two portraits by Couture should be noticed, also 
an excellent sketch by Gtricault. Two first-rate paint- 
ings by Turner — the Slave Ship, famous for its eulogy 
in Modern Painters, and the Mouth of the Seine at 
Quilleboeuf — are hung on the screen. 

FOURTH PICTURE GALLERY. 

On the screen between the windows are the Turkish 
Sentinel by B argue, the famous V Eminence Grise of Gi- 
rdme, and two small sketches by Meissonier. Behind 
these are three original works by Degas and six repro- 
ductions of studies made by him. On the south wall 
are a few exceptionally fine examples of the Barbizon 
School, including the Descent of the Bohemians of Diaz, 
and landscapes by Daubigny, Dupri and Corot. The 
rest of the room is dedicated to works by modern 
American artists, including the beautiful Halt of the 
Wise Men by LaFarge and Isabella and the Pot of Basil 
by John W. Alexander. 

FIFTH PICTURE GALLERY. 

The Fifth Gallery contains the complete series of 
portraits executed by John Singer Sargent during his 
recent visit to America, with the exception of his por- 
trait of the President and the Hon. John Hay. 
Beginning at the left, the portraits are as follows : 
Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood; James Whitcomb Riley, the 
poet, painted for the Art Association of Indianapolis; 
Edward Robinson, Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston ; Mrs. Fiske Warren and her daughter 
Rachel; Major Henry Lee Higginson — the portrait 
painted for the Harvard Union; Mrs. William C. En- 
dicott, Jr.; Mr. A. J. Cassatt, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company; Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter 
(charcoal sketch) ; Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch; Mr. P. 
B. Robinson (pencil drawing) ; Miss Ethel Barrymore 
(charcoal sketch) ; Judge William C. Loring ; Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer (charcoal sketch); Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, painted for the Mutual Assurance Company 
of Philadelphia ; Mrs. Joseph Widener, Mr. Peter A. B. 
Widener, Mrs. Gardiner G. Hammond, Mrs. J. William 
White, Mrs. Charles I'. Curtis, Jr., and Mr. C. 'M. 
Loeffter. 
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Passing into the Corridor beyond, the large painting 
facing the spectator, Automedon and the Horses of 
Achilles, is one of the well-known works of the young 
French artist, Henry Regnault, who fell in the Franco- 
German War. Other noteworthy paintings of French 
artists here are the Shepherdess by Millet placed over 
the door of the Fifth Gallery, and a large Corot 
representing Dante and Virgil. 

A case against the wall contains a few examples of 
bookbinding chiefly of the eighteenth century, and some 
particularly rich and delicate examples of illuminated 
manuscripts are shown in the neighboring cases. 

THE WATER COLOR ROOM. 

Here, on the east wall, are arranged a number of 
drawings and pastels by Millet. On the south wall are 
some attractive sketches by Winslow Homer of fishing 
scenes. Opposite them, on a screen, is Burne Jones' 
Le Chant d' Amour. Beginning also on the back of this 
screen is a series of original designs by William Blake, 
while behind these on the screen are two sketches by 
J. W. M. Turner and a few drawings from his hand. 
Passing from this room, on the end wall are five pastel 
portraits by Copley placed above a case containing a 
few miniatures. 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

PRINT ROOMS. 

In the three rooms assigned to prints is displayed a 
collection of mezzotint portraits that has been chosen 
from the print collection of the Museum. The rooms 
contain, in turn, statesmen and noblemen, rulers and men 
of action, and men of letters, science and art. Some 
notes about them will be found posted in the First 
Print Room. 



TEXTILE GALLERY. 

The Textile Gallery contains a selection from the 
Museum's collections of fabrics, arranged as well as 
the limited space afforded in the present building 
allows. On the walls are eight decorative panels, in 
carved wood gilt on a white ground, that are among 
the most precious objects in the Museum; they are 
French, of the period of Louis XVI. Of the 
tapestries, the most remarkable are the two large 
eighteenth century representations of Autumn and 
Winter, on the left wall, companion pieces to the Sum- 
mer already mentioned in the Hall. On the opposite 
wall are two magnificent Flemish tapestries of the 
fifteenth century, the one to the left representing the 
Destruction of Pharaoh' 's Host, the one to the right four 
scenes from sacred history arranged in as many com- 
partments, as follows : The Creation of Eve ; The 
Baptism of Christ; The Birth of Christ; The Cruci- 
fixion. Beneath are seated four prophets (Jeremiah, 
David, Isaiah, and Hosea) and four saints (SS. Peter, 



Andrew, James, and John), arranged alternately. The 
conception and execution of this piece are alike su- 
perb. At the middle of this wall hangs a frag- 
ment of a Persian silk rug, probably of the sixteenth 
century, of exceptional fineness and design. Two of 
the cases in the centre of the room are filled with 
Japanese and Chinese dresses. The central one contains 
a number of pieces of fabric of Coptic origin, dating 
from the early centuries of our era and found in 
graves in the Fayum and at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, 
though they may all have been made at Alexandria. 
The background is of simple linen, which is sometimes 
given a shaggy face, but the designs are effected by 
the methods employed in hand tapestry weaving to-day. 
Their quality may be best appreciated in the larger 
pieces, which show a curious mixture of classicism 
and Christianity. It is instructive to compare them 
with the early Peruvian fabrics that are to be found 
beneath the large tapestry. The other exhibits in the 
room comprise early Italian embroideries and Persian 
brocades in the revolving cases, and a series of miscel- 
laneous fabrics, chiefly brocaded velvets and silks of 
various looms and dates, in the wall cases. 

CERAMIC ROOM. 

Turning to the right on entering, there will be found 
at the end of the room and in the cases beneath the 
windows the collections of European ceramics. The 
few pieces of Hispano-Moresque ware in the first case 
are all superb specimens, and attention is directed 
equally to the three wall cases containing Italian ma- 
jolica where all the important factories are represented. 
The collection of Wedgwood pottery likewise is particu- 
larly rich. The figures of English porcelain shown in 
case 36 are remarkable for their attractiveness, and, 
among them, the Chelsea group of the shepherd and 
shepherdess with a pipe, entitled The Music Lesson, a 
work of the artist Francois Roubillac, made about 1750, 
is a masterpiece. The few pieces of Palissy ware 
shown in one of the window cases may also be selected 
for special attention. 

Towards the centre of the room are four cases filled 
with Chinese porcelains. No. 37 consists of " blue and 
white " pieces, with a beautiful " hawthorn " jar in the 
middle of the top shelf, and a good specimen of the 
"rice grain" perforated bowl facing the entrance to 
the gallery. The monochrome vases fill two cases — the 
better pieces in case 39, where the "powdered blue " 
No. 1, the "ivory white" No. 81 — a very old and 
beautiful piece, the very fine " sang de boeuf" No. 76, 
the " mirror black " No. 62, are all splendid specimens, 
and in the large central case th.e series of figures and 
vases of " ivory white " should also be noticed. Speci- 
mens of the " clair de lune " "peach blow " and other 
famous glazes may be recognized as well. In case 38 
may be seen a long series of polychrome vases of the 
" famille verte " class, mainly of the Ming and Kang-hsi 
periods of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Beyond these, beneath a window to the right, is a case 
of objects of Chinese glass, forming with those in the 
Japanese Room farther on what is probably a unique 
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collection of vessels of this material. Case 42 contains 
many examples of Persian and Rhodian pottery while on 
the walls of the room are hanging numerous Persian 
tiles of suggestive design. Passing onwards, a case 
with some Venetian glass on the left and another on the 
right with many rare examples of Chinese cloisonne en- 
amels deserve notice ; and the last case, No. 46 on the 
left, is filled with many exceptional pieces of jade, 
forming, in fact, one of the most important collections 
of objects in this substance. The darker pieces are 
nephrite, the clouded ones and those of seaweed color 
(feitsui) are jadeite, said to be softer only than the 
diamond. The barbaric and magnificent ornament 
consisting of jeweled sprays rising from out a vase of 
this substance is an object of great price. It is claimed 
for the great Japanese crystal ball in this case that it is 
the largest known to exist. 

WOOD CARVING ROOM. 

This contains some good panels of carved oak, chiefly 
of late Gothic date, and some fine examples of Arabic 
lattice work (mushrebiyek), while Arabic glass adorns 
two of the windows. The four cases near the windows are 
devoted to the Bitffum Collection of amber objects- 
Those in case E are from Palestrina in Italy and are of 
early date, chiefly of the seventh century B. C, though 
the finest necklace is of later Greek work. The objects 
in the next two cases are of the times of the later 
Renaissance chiefly, and the last case contains modern 
examples of this attractive substance, including many 
of the Sicilian iridescent variety. Two cases of ivory 
objects in this room, one containing Chinese speci- 
mens, the other mediaeval, also deserve attention. 

THE LAWRENCE ROOM, 

named after the donorof the carved wood work paneling, 
contains a collection of objects of dark red "cinnabar" 
lacquer highly prized by the Chinese. The three 
wooden Italian chests in this room are fine pieces, and 
the clock near the entrance was in the Hancock House 
when John Hancock was Governor of Massachusetts 
in 1780. Its wooden case is Dutch, ornamented in 
the Chinese taste. A case on one of the chests con- 
tains some attractive Persian lacquers. 

METAL ROOM. 

On the upper shelf in the wall cases 1 and 2 to 
the right will be found a few excellent examples of 
mediaeval and Renaissance goldsmiths' work, among 
which the objects of altar furniture — crucifixes, 
reliquaries, chalices and the like — may be pointed out 
specially, as well as a medal of the fifteenth century rep- 
resenting Cupid asleep; and a sumptuously ornamented 
lock showing the influence of Michelangelo's school 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The large case, No. n, between the windows ex- 
hibits a number of incomparable Chinese bronzes, where 
the surfaces and colors of the material vie with the 
beauty of ljne and dignity of their conception. The 
gold plated bell, with its rich inscription and dragon 
cleat, the bronze statuette of a horseman, and the 
covered " sunburst " vase flecked with gold, immediately 



beneath, bear testimony to the perfection of the work. 
On the top shelf is a wine vase of great size and un- 
determined antiquity. 

In passing, the visitor may observe the few modern 
French bronzes in case 14, chiefly by Barye and 
FrSmiet, and the two low cases 13 and 14 filled with 
many good specimens of the work of the locksmith 
and the bronze chaser. 

COIN ROOM. 

This is named after the small collections of coins 
displayed along two of the walls. Of the many ob- 
jects in the precious metals here collected together, 
particular attention may be directed to the " West 
Church " silver service in case H ; the tea and coffee 
set made by Paul Revere, shown in case B, where also 
is displayed the resplendent rather than beautiful 
watch of Queen Charlotte, with its effulgence of bril- 
liants ; and, in case A, an exceptional patera in silver 
of the first century B. C. that came from Pompeii is to 
be observed most particularly. In the same case 
should be noticed a Chinese Golden Vessel set with 
precious stones. 

COLLECTION OF JAPAN- 
ESE ART. 

THE JAPANESE ROOM. 

Between the windows facing on the street are several 
statues or pictures of statues of Buddhist origin — the 
classic models of Japanese devotional art — which date 
from the eighth century of our era onward. One 
representing an Indian King, retainer of Guatama Bud- 
dha, is probably a work of the thirteenth century, while 
another, a reproduction, is a copy of one some four 
hundred years earlier. Forms of a similar nature, 
ranging from early periods to those that are compara- 
tively modern, are arranged in the cases against the 
long wall, and exemplify the phases represented by 
two splendid heads in case 8, the seated Buddha in 
case 5, and finally the elaborate gold lacquered works 
nearer the door, which are subsequent to the sixteenth 
century. 

Metal work is illustrated in many forms. Two cases 
are filled with illustrations of miniature work in the 
precious metals, where inexhaustible resource, skill, 
imagination and variety are manifested ; and two cases, 
11 and 12, with vases and works of larger types. Four 
cases are devoted to the form of metal work for which 
Japan is most celebrated — that of the swordsmith. 
Here may be found swords of every shape and age 
from the somewhat grim defensive weapon of early 
days to the sumptuous court sword of the modern era 
of peace : none, however, lack some ornament or 
wonder of workmanship, while the plainer have had 
the highest grade of skill lavished upon them. On 
most examples the sword-guards will be found in place ; 
but to show more perfectly these wonderful accessories, 
a case is devoted singly to them, where examples may 
be found that verge now toward the work of the 
jeweler, now toward that of the medallist or the 
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sculptor. Continuing, temple bronzes may be ex- 
amined in a neighboring case ; and in case 20 is some 
magnificent private silver plate designed for the cere- 
monial Tea Service, a work of a character altogether 
unusual and indeed almost foreign to Japanese taste. 

The attractive objects in the form of figurines in 
ivory or wood displayed in case 14 are fobs used with 
snuff bottles or medicine boxes to retain them in the 
sash ; they may be studied here in great variety. 
In case 23, at the far end of the room will be found 
numbers of lacquered medicine boxes to which such fobs 
were usually attached. The beauty of these boxes is 
beyond all praise, and indeed nothing in the room 
could better repay close observation. 

The Museum collections are particularly famous for 
objects of lacquer, and ample opportunity is offered 
in this room to study examples of various epochs. The 
oldest specimens are in case 24, dating from the six- 
teenth century, while those pieces inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl in cases 26, 27, 29 are for the most part 
Chinese. The remaining lacquer cases contain works 
subsequent to the seventeenth century. In the middle 
of the room is a lacquer shrine in the form of a minia- 
ture temple with all the architectural members com- 
plete. 

The rich costumes exhibited in the wall cases 32 to 
41, along the south wall, and the masks interspersed 
among them are for the No dancers. The long frieze 
of simple wood above, dating from the seventeenth 
century (?), is of Chinese style and tells Chinese 
stories. 

JAPANESE CORRIDOR. 

At the extreme end of the corridor, opposite the 
entrance are figures displaying Japanese armor of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Upon the 
wall and in the cases by the door will be found a 
number of color prints by Hiroshige, a charming artist 
of the early nineteenth century, especially renowned for 
landscapes and flowers. On the opposite wall is a 
group of eighteenth century panels of Carved wood from 
the balustrade of a temple portico, — the companions 
of many more which will be found over the cases of 
Japanese pottery. In the matter of design nothing 
could exceed their vivacity and grace, or express better 
the profound peace, the gaiety and culture of a Japan- 
ese provincial court. 

In the main part of the corridor the collection of 
wood carvings from Japanese temples and palaces will 
be found along the wall. A catalogue of these has 
been issued by the Museum describing them in more 
detail, and it must suffice now to call attention to 
No. 36, upon the upper wall, an interior ventilating 
panel remarkable for vigor of design ; Nos. 33, 31 , 30, as 
showing large exterior members of more or less modern 
temples; No. 25, a work possibly by the eminent 
master Jingoro; Nos. 23, 20, 19, fine specimens of the 
sixteenth century; No. 22, in the centre of the wall, a 
huge dragon of superb design; No. 11, a lion remark- 
able for beauty of line and execution; and No. 10, an 
example of great age and vigor. At the end of the 
corridor is a statue, No. 105, the Buddha Dainichi, exe- 
cuted early in the twelfth century at a period of high 
artistic effort, and expressive of such sublime religious 
conceptions as seldom manifested themselves in the 
later days of Japan. It is perhaps the sublimest work of 
Oriental art in the Museum. Returning along the cases 
of the same wall, No. 89 is antique work of elevated 
feeling; No. 90 below is by Jingoro. No. 84, almost 
contemporaneous with No. 10 on the wall above, is a 



noble example of line, and No. 54, toward the other 
end of the corridor, is unusually charming. No. 57 
beneath, and No. 50 are impressive, the one for deli- 
cacy, the other for its vigorous design and rich rough 
surface. 

In the cases down the middle of the corridor is a 
remarkable collection of Chinese and Thibetan statues in 
gilt bronze, and two similar statuettes in wood, in the 
farthest case, No. n, show the work of the temple 
sculptors with peculiar charm. 

Only a few screens are now on exhibition. Towards 
the Fifth Picture Gallery are some rich decorative 
examples of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and in the middle of the corridor, beneath the dragon, 
is the White Egret screen, by an unknown artist, flanked 
by two delicate landscapes by Shiubun. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. 

In the cases numbered 1 to 40, standing at right 
angles between the windows, is to be seen the exten- 
sive Morse Collection of Japanese pottery. 

This collection, representing the work of over six 
hundred potters, illustrated by over four thousand 
examples, is arranged by provinces, These provinces, 
now united by the closest bonds of patriotism and 
loyalty to their Emperor, were in olden times quite 
antagonistic, and the products of each province were 
marked by certain distinctive peculiarities which 
become apparent by a comparison of the cases. 

The oldest pottery is to be found in case 2. On the 
floor of the case are fragments of pottery from the 
shell heaps left by a low, savage people which preceded 
the Ainu, who occupied the land before the Japanese. 
The lathe-turned unglazed vessels in the same case 
date back fifteen hundred years or more. The origin 
of this pottery may be seen in its prototype in case I, 
which was brought from Korea. 

Among the rarest objects in the collection maybe men- 
tioned the "blue and white " bowls marked Goroshichi, 
in case 4, and which are over three hundred years old ; 
a set of five tall Naniwa cups in case 6, as well as the 
two bowls marked Shohaku in the same case ; the bowls 
marked Setosuke in case 1 2 ; the pottery marked Tada 
on the two upper shelves of case 13 ; the pieces marked 
" first generation, Mimpei," on the floor of the same 
case ; the large globular jar on the upper shelf of case 
18, and the pair of decorated wine bottles on the shelf 
below; the pair of wine bottles with decoration of 
cranes in case 20 ; the pottery marked "first Toshiro" 
in case 21, which date back to the early years of the 
thirteenth century ; the bowls marked " Gempin " in 
case 24 ; the groups of Kenzan in the centre of case 31 ; 
the two pieces marked Sozen and Sohin in case 32 ; the 
Ninsei bowl with floral decoration and the Ninsei bowl 
with red pinks in case 33; the small object marked 
"Kwaisuizen " and the two bowls marked " Takahara " 
in case 3 5 ; a bowl on the upper shelf of case 37 ; the 
earliest floral decorated Satsuma, consisting of a small 
square incense-burner with four knobs for legs and an 
hexagonal bowl in case 38, as well as the large globular 
jar on the floor of this case. The rarest of all these 
objects is the Sozen bowl in case 32. 

Japanese pottery is noted for its range of tone and 
glaze, and the skilful adaptation of form to material is 
an inspiration to modern artists. 

The most rugged and severe in taste may be seen in 
cases 2 and J, the'most aesthetic and delicate pottery in 
case 8, the finest effect of glazes in cases 18 and 20, the 
most beautifully decorated in cases 2f, 28, and 38. 



